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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 


FORSTER. 
(Continued from page 291.) 


The Yearly Meeting at Baltimore closed on 
the 13th ; and, with Robert Mott still for com- 
panion, William Forster set off the next day in 
the prosecution of the work before him. Con- 
tinuing his narrative, he says :— 

“We came that night to the house of a 
Friend, a few miles from Indian Spring Meet- 
ing-house ; and on First-day were at the meet- 
ing, and afterwards came to a Friend’s house, 
five or six miles farther on the road. It wasa 
cold, heavy rain most of the day; and I felt 
chilled and uncomfortable, and next morning 
was poorly and much discouraged about our 
journey. We had a long day’s travel before 
us—forty miles—to a very small meeting re- 
motely situated, and very seldom visited; but, 
the day promising to be fine, I placked up 
courage to persevere. At the small, miserable 
village of Friendship,*there was nothing to be 
got for ourselves ; and we fed our horses in the 
street. I was very poorly and cold when we 
arrived late at the Friend’s house; the roads 
having been bad and very hilly; I think we 
had upwards of 110 gates to open in the course 
of the day. 

“ Next morning I was worse; but the meet- 
ing being appointed at the Cliffs, I went, little 
expecting to be able to stay long; but to my 
admiration, though really ill, I was for some 
length of time engaged in ministry. We went 
toa Friend’s house to dinner. I thought it 
best to return to A.’s, and they soon sent for a 
doctor. I was seriously ill the next day, and 
then took to my bed, to which I was confined 
with very little intermission for fifteen days ; 
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the fever was very high; my head very painful. 
Though I continued extremely low, and was 
very thoughtful about my situation, I was en- 
abled to lay hold on a sustaining hope that the 
worst was over; and that in great mercy I should 
be raised up again. My disorder assumed the 
appearance of a remittent fever, which I knew 
to be dangerous ; but still, though death and 
eternity were much before me, I was genera ly 
preserved in a steady belief that I should re- 
cover. Qh! how very earnest were my prayers 
for life, offered in humble submission: to the 
Divine will ; not so much for my own sake, for 
1 had very bright and animating prospects of 
the peace, the blessedness, and glory of those 
that die in the Lord. [ never had such views 
or feelings. I wish tosay but little about them ; 
for I cannot but regard them as amongst those 
things scarcely lawful to be uttered. But for 
the time it seemed like laying hold upon eter- 
nal life ; and, in being admitted into the Divine 
presence, such strong and satisfying persuasion 
of the eternal oneness of the Father and the 
Son, that if I had doubted it before, I think [ 
never can again. Q, there was such power and 
glory, such peace and joy, in the beatific 
vision; words are altogether inadequate to the 
lowest description of that which I believe in 
unutterable condescension was unfolded to my 
understanding. Buton wy dear wife’s account, 
and for the sake of our precious child, my be- 
loved parents, and others most dear to we in 
life, I trust my prayers were regarded ; and in 
the mercy and kindness of our Heavenly Fath- 
er I was again and again assured that 1 should 
be brought safely through. About this time a 
brother of the Doctor’s wes takea very ill of 
the same fever, so much so that for some days 
his life was despaired of; and he, being obliged 
to be much with him, and besides being a very 
young man, I thought it right to send a mes- 
senger to Alexandria, about forty miles distant, 
to inform Friends of my situation, and to re- 
quest they would send me a physician. On 
Fourth-day, the 25th, Dr. Dick arrived, a 
Friend and minister in much esteem ; he joined 
the Society about six years ago, and is now re- 
tired from practice as a physician. He is con- 
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sidered one of the most eminent in the country ; 
and is one that attended General Washington 
in his last hours. I believe he may be regard- 
ed as a sound, well-established Friend. He 
came partly out of duty, and in much love, and 
entirely devoted himself to me. He was assid- 
uous and affectionate in his attentions, almost 
constantly with me, and watched me as if I 
had been his own son. I fully believe my re- 
covery, under the Divine blessing, is much to 
be attributed to his care and medical skill.” 

William Forster was now able to resume his 
labors. 

After attending several meetings in Mary- 
land and Virginia, William Forster reached 
Baltimore about the middle of Twelfth month. 
There he felt it to be required of him to visit 
Friends in their families. In looking at this 
engagement, which he had long had in view, 
he says :— 

‘“¢] look very seriously at the length of time 
it may necessarily occupy ; and when I consider 
the number of meetings that might be visited 
in the three or four weeks which may be de- 
voted to such an engagement, it is truly hard 
to attain to all that resignation I would wish to 
enjoy. But after all, as John Bunyan says, 
‘the way is the way ;’ and there we must leave 
it, and try to hope that He in whose mercy we 
desire to confide will not suffer me to be drawn 
into such a detention unless it be really in the 
ordering of his heavenly wisdom.” 

At the conclusion of this visit, William For- 
ster spent rather more than six months in 
different parts of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing ; but of his religious services during this 
period only fragmentary accounts are pre- 
served. 

Very early in the Fourth month, William 
Forster reached Wilmington. There he be- 
lieved it to be required of him to visit Friends 
in their families. 

Atter the conclusion of his labor of love in 
Wilmington, he went to Philadelphia, to attend 
the Yearly Meeting there. 

From Philadelphia, soon after the close of 
the Yearly Meeting, he went into the State 
of New Jersey, and attended several meetings 
there. On the 28th of Fourth month, he 
writes :— 

“The Lord is very gracious to me; sometimes, 
by the word of his OUmnipotence, He is pleased 
to rebuke the winds and the waves, and, under 
the feeling of inward calm,1 am enabled to 
offer up myself in obedience to his will, and to 
commit those near unto me as my own flesh to 
his care and protection. May He have you all 
in his holy keeping.” 

The remote parts of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, Muncy and Elklands, now attracted 
William Forster’s attention, and he took his 
journey westward over the mountains. 
“ Sth mo. 29th. At Mercy Ellis’s, 150 miles 
































































































































































































































































































































































REVIEW. 


N. W. of Philada.—I am increasingly impressed 
with the conviction that every right exercise in 
the Lord’s cause is serious and important, both 
as it relates to ourselves and others. I think I 
sometimes feel the weight of meetings immedi- 
ately impending more than I did ten years ago ; 
indeed I often feel myself more of a novice 
than in the days of my very early beginning. 

Since J left Philadelphia, I have been fa- 
vored with the enjoyment of a quiet and content- 
ed mind, and more fully devoted in obedience 
to my great Lord and Master than I have been 
able to feel at some other times. Many must 
be my trials ; but I know that it is possible, in 
the loving kindness of our Lord, that strength 
and peace may be made to abound far beyond 
all my perils and privations. 

6th mo. 1st—We had a long fatiguing jour- 
ney yesterday from Muncy to this place, Elk- 
lands; I believe not less than thirty miles. 
Our road was over one of the principal ridges 
of the Alleghany, in places very steep. We 
forded the Loyalsock without difficulty, the 
waters being low; here it is only called a creek, 
with us it would pass for a good sized river. 
We came along very rough roads, if indeed we 
could say we had any roads at all. The latter 
part of the way was very hilly, and, where the 
hemlocks and pines stand thick, in some places 
it is soft and deep. A thunder-storm came on 
in the afternoon; the lightning was very 
vivid, and altogether, in the midst of dark 
woods and high mountains, it was as awful and 
grand as can well be conceived. From our 
first entering the woods, I think we did not 
pass through more than four or five settlements ; 
so that it was with no small degree of pleasure, 
and perhaps with most of us, with some feeling 
of real gratitude, that we hailed the first break- 
ing in of light through the woods, denoting 
our near approach to the habitation of our 
friends. They kindly welcomed us, and we soon 
had a blazing fire, and no lack of good things 
for supper. 

This is not a very new settlement; but the 
roads being so bad, the mountains steep, and 
the timber heavy, it is not much improved. 
There are perhaps five or six families that com- 
price the meeting. Several attended besides 
their own members. Mercy Ellis had, I thought, 
a bright time. I had been laid very low; 
but, lifted up for a time out of my depression, I 
was made to rejoice in my Saviour, and, en- 
larged in divine love, was strengthened to speak 
of his salvation. 

I cannot but be satisfied that we came; 
though we heard enough to discourage a strong- 
er heart than mine, and truly the diffculties are 
neither very few nor light.” 

From these remote parts William Forster 
travelkd “early and late, over rough roads, 
with but little time for rest or retirement,” to 
visit a few meetings of Friends iu the heart of 
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Pennsylvania, at Bellefonte, and some neighbor- 
ting places. In coming down from these districts 
he was again confined by illness. A sharp attack 
of fever and ague, under which hesuffered much 
from sickness and pain, detained him more 
than two weeks at a hotel at Bedford. With 
reference to what he passed through during this 
trial he remarks: 

“T am increasingly brought to see that my 
peace and strength very materially depend 
upon my cherishing a state of quiet, unmur- 
muriog, unreserved, and if it might be, unin- 
quiring resignation to the Divine will. 

6th mo. 26th.—I long to be in the harness 
again, serving my gracious Lord in the work of 
his gospel. IL would hope that this tiial may 
have the effect of quickening my dedication, 
and driving me deeper in spirit, in patient 
waiting upon the Lord, for the most gentle 
intimations of his boly will. Within the last 
day or two I have felt such powerful attractions 
towards Friends in those parts upon which I 
am, I trust, about to enter, as fully to satisfy 
me that there would be no peace or safety in 
retreat. I am quite earnest for our getting 
among Friends in the Redstone settlement; 
though when we get there, as at many other 
times, I may be ready to wonder what has 
brought ure. 

28th.—I was at the week-day meeting at 
Dunning’s Creek to-day, about ten miles dis- 


tant, in which I was engaged iy ministry, al- 


most to the extent of my bodily strength. It 
was not a time of much sensible dominion in 
the power of God. In the afternoon, we had a 
serious, I trust a solemn, opportunity with our 
friends before we parted from them, and a pleas- 
ant ride back to Bedford.” 

In the course of the following two or three 
weeks, William Forster had another attack 
of illness, similar to the former one, and his 
strength was greatly reduced. Before he had 
fully recovered, he visited the meetings within 
the limits of Redstone Quarterly Meeting, 
in the western parts of Pennsylvania. 

He was now about to leave Pennsylvania and 
to pass on inwo the State of Ohio. 

Pittsburg.—Here we are at last, on the 5th 
of the Eighth month, instead of the 15th of the 
Sixth month, which was laid out for us by our 
friends before we left the neighborhood of Phila- 
delphia ; but I do not, I dare not, 1 cannot 
murmur. My sufferings have been many and 
deep, only known to Him whose hand has 
been laid heavily upon me; yet I can humbly 
and reverently bless his holy name, for the 
multitude of those mercies with which he has 
encompassed my path; and most earnestly do I 
desire that it may please the Lord so to sanc- 
tify all these things to my good, that under his 
blessing they may tend to my purification and 
deeply-rooted establishment in Christ. Though 
at times much discouraged about my health 
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Iam not entirely bereft of confidence that, 
in his great love and mercy, He will at last 
bring me safely to the end of these trials. 

(To be continued.) 


FACTS IN THE EARLY HISTORY OF FIRST DAY 
SCHOOLS. 

According to Proud’s history, ‘‘ the follow- 
ers of Schwenkfeld, who were called ‘ Schwenk- 
felders,’ were tolerated in various parts of Ger- 
many for about 200 years, when a severe perse- 
cution was commenced against, not only them, 
but the Menonists, Dunkers, Separatists, and 
other dissenters. Many of these people, in- 
cluding almost the whole body of Schwenk- 
felders, came to Pennsylvania about 1730 to 
1735, the latter settling principally in Berks 
county.” 

A friend who is learned in the history of these 
Reformers,and who, himself a Dunker, resides 
among the descendants of these earnestly re- 
ligious people, has collected a large library of 
rare religious works of that period. In this li- 
brary is a printed manual intended for Sunday- 
school instruction, compiled by John Werner, 
in 1546, the first edition of which was printed 
in 1558. Thus proving that Sunday-schools 
were already established among these people in 
sufficient numbers to warrant the—in that 
period—great expense of printing a manual for 
their use, almost two and a quarter centuries be- 
fore Robert Raikes opened his first school. 

These people being persecuted almost to 
extermination until 173%, the remnant em- 
barked from Altoona, in Denmark, for Pennsyl- 
vania, where they arrived in the ship St. An- 
drew, September 22, 1734. They settled prin- 
cipally in Worcester, Towamencin and Goshen- 
hoppen, now parts of Montgomery county. 
Their leading member, or minister, at that time, 
was George Weisz, a good scholar, and eminent 
for his virtue and piety. He located himself in 
Towamencin, and in accordance with their cus- 
tom, so long established in Germany, at once 
prepared to open church and a Sunday-school. 
Consequently their first Sunday-school and 
meeting-house was built there, and remained in 
regular use until torn down and rebuilt, about 
20 years ago. 

In this building Sunday-schools were held 
probably as early as 1735, a year before Robert 
Raikes was born, and 45 years before his first 
Sunday-school, for my friend has in his posses- 
sion an unfinished MS. manual compiled by 
George Weisz, and in his own writing, in which 
he says it wes written to assist parents and 
teachers in the catechetical instruction of the 
rising generation. It is without date, but in 
the preface, by another hand, it is stated that 
the author died March 2d, 1740, aud that ke 
used these instructions to the day of his death 
If this be so, Sunday-schools were, even in this 
country, in practical operation nearly half 
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land. 
Avother form for conveying instruction in 
those schools, was by means of tickets contain- 
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a century before they were known in Eng- to make,-—in what interest they are going to 


use their power. 
Two classes of children meet our eyes as we 
walk the streets. The first embraces the chil- 


ing the text and an appropriate verse of poetry, ' dren of wealth or competence and respectability ; 
which was taken home, and committed to mem- | children who bave abundance of parental care ; 


ory by the following Sunday. I have a complete 
set of these tickets, being one or more for 
every day in the year, which were printed in 
Germantown in 1747. 

Aside from these authorities, the fact is well 
known by these people, that these schools have 
existed among them for centuries, not only in 
this country, but in the Fatherland. They are 
still kept up among them, and are called 
“ Kinder Leehre.” Two of them, which date 
very far back, and in which religious knowledge 
and Biblical instruction are given, as io our 
Bible-classes, are in the neighborhood where my 
friend resides, near Goshenhoypen. They are 
graded in two classes, or a higher and lower 
school, meeting on alternate Sundays, or some- 
times monthly. The higher class is taught by 
the minister, the lower class by teachers who 
are selected and licensed by the church, and 
perform their labors not for pay, but gratu- 
itously. The people among whom they are lo- 
cated are innocent, unassuming and unsophisti- 
cated, learned in religious knowledge, but hav- 
ing little worldly wisdom. They are almost 
universally non-resistants, refusing even to ap- 
peal to courts when imposed upon. Their lvn- 
guage is different from ours, and because they 
do not understand ours, and many other things 
with which we are familiar, they are regarded 
as stupid and ignorant by many, who they, in 
turn, are amazed and profoundly grieved to find, 
are utterly ignorant of that heavenly wisdom 
which is their own daily thought and study.— 
S. S. Times. 

CHILDREN IN CITIES. 
EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS BY MARTIN R. VINCENT. 

“ And the streets of the city shall be full of boys 
and girls, playing in the streets thereof.” Zxcu. 7: 5. 

This, which the prophet foretells as an evi- 
dence of the future prosperity of Jerusalem, is 
a fact so familiar to our everyday experience as 
to awaken no special attention. The streets of 
our cities are ‘full of boys and girls, playing in 
the streets thereof.” Yet, whether we attend 
to it or not, it is not the least important of the 
facts of city life. The children are here, and in 
multitudes. They are receiving some kind of 
an education. They are getting a bent in some | 
direction. Certain influences are moulding | 


who are accustomed to the comforts and many 
of the refinements of life; some of them to its 
luxuries of every kind. The poorest of them 
are being educated. Many of them are in con- 
tact with the highest educational advantages, 
They are all decently, some expensively, clad. 
They all have definite notions of order, law and 
propriety. The other class is separated by a 
strongly marked line from these. They have 
few home influences, and those mostly of a de- 
grading character. They are thrown early up- 
on the street, and mostly live there. Many of 
them are actual outcasts, gaining their own 
living, even at a tender age, by their prema- 
turely sharpened wits. They are lawless and 
defiant, familiar from infancy with the most 
disgusting phases of vice, and have its loath- 
some vocabulary at ready command. . . . 

The first class of children alluded to, a class 
represented chiefly in our city churches, are in 
contact with many and highly developed phases 
of mind. Many of them are in daily associ- 
ation with the highest order of intellect and 
cultare. » : ‘ ; 

I read somewhere, not long since, a most 
spirited article, in which the writer described 
his visit to a certain family. Not long after 
his arrival, he was seized upun by two intelli. 
gent boys, who hurried him off to take his 
photograph. From this instance he goes on to 
illustrate the difference between the position of 
children now and formerly. The time was when 
in the presence of guests they were regarded as 
chained bears, kept under the ban of “ chil- 
dren should be seen and not heard,” and watch- 
ed with terror, lest they should break out into 
some form of mischief to the horror of the 
guests and the disgrace of the family discipline. 
Now they make themselves heard and felt to 
some purpose. People are glad to hear them. 
They contribute to their entertainment. They 
have their miviature printing prerses, and exer- 
cise their superfluous ingenuity in writing and 
setting up family newspapers. They bave their 
stereoscopes, and can take you on many a long 
journey, and tell you understandingly of its 
wonders. They have their laboratories, and 
play with sunbeams, and dabble familiarly with 
chemicals. ‘ ‘ . . 

I might go on at greater length in this strain, 





them ; and they are not always going to be but enough has been suid to show that the in- 
playing in the streets. They are moving onto fluences of city life are stimulating to the 
a period when they shall impart rather than re-' young. They develop more quickly under them. 
ceive impressions; when they shall wield a They are more matured at fourteen, in many 
power of some kind; and perhaps, in a society respects, than country youth at twenty. I do 
constituted like ours, it is not an unimportant not pretend to decide on the good or evil ten- 
question what kind of an impression they are dency of this fact. It is enough that it isa 
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fact, and that we are called upon to deal with 
it. . ‘ d ‘ ‘ 
Here, then, we stand face to face with the 
question, “ What duty is imposed by these facts 
upon the church ?” With the work of secular 
training we have at present nothing to do. 
This question is of prime importance. For, as 
1 have before said to you, we cannot evade all 
responsibility for the future. It is well to talk 
of taking no thought for the morrow, but that 
precept does not cover the fact that our efforts 
are to leave the coming generation in the best 
possible position for its work. We are to build 
as many steps as possible in order that it may 
commence its labors from the highest point 
available. And there is no point on which this 
responsibility bears with more force than on the 
education of our children. We are now pre- 
paring the forces which are to control the com- 
ing age. The plain issue with us is, whether, 
to the extent of our power, we will give it hon- 
est men or demagogues to mould it, intellect or 
brute force, rcligion or vice. 

We are to reyard religion as the great regu- 
lator in this matter. This tropical luxuriapce 
of growth can only be kept in symmetry by 
Christian principle. Some have said that in- 
tellect is to be the governing force in our na- 
tional development. But if something higher 
than intellect do not guide the chariot which is 


now being whirled with such fiery speed along 
the “ ringing grooves of change,” the old fable 
of him who sirove to drive the coursers of the 
sun will have its practical realization in our his- 


tory. No! Religious power must be bebind 
and under all the intellect of this favored land, 
to move it along the highway of the Lord, 
whereon shall walk no lion or ravenous beast, 
nor any unclean thing. 

The two agencies which will bear most power- 
fully upon this result will be the family and 
the church working through the Sabbath- 
school. 

In the family, this precocious unfolding of the 
children’s power must be balanced by a more 
direct and systematic religious training. 

The early Puritan system we all deprecate. 
We can all see its errors. We realize that it 
was too repressive and inflexible. That it paid 
no heed to natural childish instincts, and trod 
them under foot when it might have pressed 
them into service. That it made religion in 
many cases repulsive, when with much less 
trouble it might have made it attractive. Yet 
the principle was good; and we could do no 
better than to transfer that granite foundation— 
the principle that the family is to be the foun- 
tain head of religious instruction—bodily to our 
own economy. The New England family train- 
ing was thoroughly and deeply religious ; and 
if some were, through its excessive stringency, 
driven in after days to an opposite extreme, it 
sent forth many a true man to bea bulwark 
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to religion, and a power in the education of 
freemen. . 

But there is no excuse fur these mistakes now. 
More correct impressions of family training 
have gained ground. Child nature is better un- 
derstood. Methods of discipline are more flexi- 
ble; means better adapted to ends. ain'te 

One would think that Christian parents, 
under the influence of their own views of the 
power and terribleness of sin, and of their owa 
rejoicing in the love of Christ, would never be 
able to rest until their children should have 
escaped’ from the one, and have become the 
happy partakers of the other. You let no one 
take out of your hands the provision for their 
material prosperity, or for their mental im- 
provement. You do not wait for your brother 
merchant to suggest that they should be en- 
gaged in business, nor for your pastor to inti- 
mate that they should be educated. For this 
you toil and sacrifice and save. And how 
comes it that, in a matter so infinitely trans- 
cending these in importance, involving your 
children’s eternity, you make no movement, but 
leave the work to others? 

Remember that a special obligation to this 
work rests upon you who dwell in cities. The 
influences which stimulate to virtue and intel- 
ligence are numerous, and ought to forward 
your work ; but those which stimulate to vice 
necessarily work with corresponding energy, 
and require all the checks and safeguards in 
your power toapply. This mental activity of 
your children, if turned to good, will work 
with tremendous power for the salvation of 
souls and the upbuilding of the church. If 
directed to evil, it will work with equal power 
against the kingdom of Uhrist. The influences 
which go to make your children more manly 
and womanly, more quick, more polished, more 
intelligent, are influences which, if not counter- 
balanced, hampered, regulated, by a thorough 
Christian culture, will work ruin to them, sor- 


row to you, and bane to the community. 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE HOWARD INSTITUTION. 

Whither could she go? 

“‘T bad rather lie at the gate, like Lazarus, 
covered with sores, than go back to my old home 
of infamy !” 

Thus spoke a poor penitent, as she was lying, 
enfeebled by disease, in one of the cells of our 
Eastern Penitentiary. 

Some months before, she had been committed for 
larceny ; but like most prisoners, sullenly persist- 
ed in her innocence. Scoffing at religion, she re- 
pelled the labors of Christian visitors, who en- 
deavored to show her the sinfulness of her 
course. But God had mercy in store even for her. 
One day the matron handed her a book, “ Oat 
of the Depths,”—a story of a woman’s life, res. 
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have told of, had she chosen. 

After reading this, although for a time she 
remained silent and reserved as before, she was 
often discovered on ber knees weeping. 

The Spirit was striving with her, “ reproving 
of sin.” 

Her mind, naturally clear and strong, seized 
with avidity the Gospel trath, as it opened be- 
fore her with remarkable power, from the Bible, 






































a willing and interested listener, as Christian 








soul. 
































visit us here, and Mrs. P , (the matron), 




















it is wonderful! How one part agrees with 
another |” 














judged by “‘ what the Bible says!” It became 

















Bible still before her; and, on inquiring why 
she did so, ‘‘ Oh,” said she, “‘ I eat quickly, so 
as to have my lamp as longas I can to read by. 
Only sometimes I can read but one verse, there 
seems so much in it; and it opens soto my 
thonghts, I spend hours thinking on it.” 

Her convictions of her own guilt, and her 
sense of the exceeding sinfulness of sin, became 
overwhelming. About this time her health, un- 
dermined by her former habits of life, gave 
way, and frequent hemorrhages reduced her to 
a state of great weakness. In this condition the 
chaplain, or “‘ moral instructor” of the Peniten. 
tiary, found her when first called in to visit her 
cell. He was struck by her clear, intelligent 
apprehension of Gospel truth. But while she 
acknowledged the power of Christ’s atoning 
sacrifice to prevail with God for the forgiveness 
of sia, yet in her depths of humiliation, her 
anguish wasintense. She had been so vile, could 
God forgive even her? Gradually, however, 
faith triumphed ; and although she was never 
demonstrative, a few words, or even a glance, 
would prove the workings of her spirit. As he 
told her of the joys of salvation, her face would 
light up with responsive smiles, and her 
deep, earnest eyes express the peace she felt in 
believing. 

She pow became anxious to undeceive those 
to whom she had persistently declared her inno- 
cence ; and on one occasion, when a visitor had 
written in a book the name under which she 
had been convicted, with much agitation she 
seized her hand, saying, with great effort, “that 
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cued from just such degradation as she could 





which she now read with eagerness. She became 
friends persevered in their labors of love to her 


To one of these she said, “ I have never till 
now known what the Bible was. I always cursed 
religion from my heart, believing it was only 
hypocrisy, and only made use of to answer some 
bad purpose ; but seeing you, ladies, come to 


says you have nice homes, and only come to 
do us good, I thought there must be some 
reality in it, and 1 have read the Bible, and find 


From this time everything she read was 


her constant companion. On one occasion a 
friend observed her receive her supper with her 
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is not my ¢rwe name; it is P——s.” Then ag 
she listened to the precious Scripture promises 
to the weary aud heavy laden, a sweet expression 
of peace overspread her countenance. 

One of the first results of her change was a 
desire to work for a Saviour who had done so 
much for her. She assiduously committed to 
memory passages of Scripture and hymns, say- 
ing, “ perhaps my Father may one day permit 
me to be with little children, and 1 would like 
to know all the good I can, to help them to 
follow Jesus. I hope some one will teach my 
dear little Mary to love Him.” 

She faithfully appealed to the two women, 
also prisoners, who nursed her kindly during 
her sickness, reading to them from the Scrip- 
tures, and endeavoring to awaken an interest In 
their spiritual welfare. 

And now the term of her imprisonment was 
about to expire! Whither couléshego? Should 
she return to her old haunts of infamy and 
shame? Poor young thing! But little over 
eighteen years of age, could she stand firm 
against temptation ? Rather would she “ lie 
like Lazarus at the gate, covered with sores!” 
In this needtul hour the loving shelter of the 
Howard Home was offered her ; a quiet Chris- 
tian home to die in! And to this refuge for 
the outcast was she brought ; met and welcomed 
by one who had been a frequent visitor in her 
cell; placed under the motherly care of the kind 
Christian matron. Looking around the cowfort- 
able room, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Am J to have this 
nice room? So unworthy! Sv vile! I do 
not deserve this!” 

Her love to her child was very strong, and 
she longed to see her; but on being asked if 
she would rather have been taken home, 
although the mother’s heart yearned within 
her, she meekly answered, ‘My Heavenly 
Father knows best. I could not withstand 
temptation. There I should have been like a 
feather on the wind.” She spoke feelingly of 
the child, and of the ungodly life she feared 
was before her. Upon being reminded of Him 
upon whom she must strive to cast her care, 
she said, “I am trying to. Oh, how I wish 
she could be here under your care!’ Some 
time after she said, “I have given up a// my 
care, and Jesus has taken it all.” 

She sent messages of love and interest to the 
women who had nursed her in the Penitentiary, 
with atract for each, begging that they would 
read the Scriptures, and look to Jesus, the sin- 
ner’s friend. 

While in the Howard Home, she became 
deeply attached to the matron, and frequently 
sp» ke of the blessing of being under such good 
Christian influence. Many conflicts of spirit 
were soothed by her faithful converse, as they 
two remaioed alone after the household had re- 
tired to rest. Even before she left the prison 
her faith had been often clouded beneath the 
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depth of her humiliation and shame; and, as 
she neared her last hours, once more the deep 
sense of her vileness overwhelmed her spirit. 
The afternoon before her death, while conversing 
with the matron upon the disease which was 
consuming her, she looked long and earnestly 
at her, with an expression which she says she 
can never forget, and said, “‘ Do you think God 
will forgive that sin?” “ Yes, Janie! The 
blood of Christ cleanses from a// sin! Do you 
believe it?’’ With a sweet smile, she answered, 
“Yes,ma’am !” From this time she seemed quiet 
and comfortable, dozing frequently through the 
evening and night, till three o’clock the next 
morning, when her spirit quietly passed, and 
she fell “ asleep in Jesus.” 

Some kind friends and neighbors, who had 
visited her during her last hours, accompanied 
her remains to the grave. A few appropriate 
words were spoken to the assembled family, once 
outcasts like herself, now finding shelter in the 
Christian Home,* where this returning penitent 
had peacefully breathed her last. 


tem 


THE SHORE OF THE DEAD SEA. 


When we reached the shore of the Dead Sea, 
we all gazed in silence on the scene before us. 
What were our first impressions? Putting 
aside the associations of God’s anger and 
righteous judgment which are irresistibly sug- 
gested by all we know of those degraded races 
who dwelt somewhere on its borders or spots 
where its waters rest, the scene was decidedly 
pleasing. True, it is not picturesque. The 
want of life on this part of its waters makes 
it dull and uninteresting, without, however, 
giving it the dreary look of many a Highland 
loch—such, for example, as that darkest and 
most barren of all I have ever seen, Coruisk 
in Skye. Nor is the mountain range of its 
shores apparently “bleak and blasted,” like 
the sides of a volcano, but, generally speaking, 
is clothed with what looks like herbage, though 
it will be but low shrubs; while several beau- 
tiful and luxuriant wadies debouch on its 
shores. And then there was a delicious breeze 
blowing over it, sending fresh-looking, tiny 
waves to the shore; and the water was so 
marvellously clear and transparent, and we 
were so hot and deliquescent, that a bath was 
anticipated with particular pleasure. It is an 
error to suppose that there is actually no life 
of plant or animal possible within the influ- 
ence of its so-called noxious vapors. Plants 
do grow on its border ; and further south, birds 
are seen not only flying over it, but swimming 
or wading in its waters. No fish have as yet 





* The Howard Institution, founded in 1854, is 
under the care of an Association of Women Friends. 
Its object is to offer a shelter to female prisoners 
from the Eastern Penitentiary, or Moyamensing Pris- 
on, when their term of imprisonment has expired. 


Location, 1612 Poplar Street, Philadelphia. 
supported by donations and subscriptions. 


It is 
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been discovered in it; and this no one who 
touches its waters will be surprised at, assum- 
ing that fish have tastes like men! But one 
must draw upon fancy more than on what is 
seen by the eye to make the Dead Sea so very 
dreadful as it is generally supposed tobe. We 
bathed, of course, and the experiences gained 
thereby are such as its waters alone afford. 
Every one knows what a horrid taste it has. 
No mixture of vinegar, alum, and sulphur, or 
any similar compound which would fret the 
skin and pucker the tongue, can give any idea 
if it. -One must taste the deceptive liquid, so 
clear and beautiful, yet so vile and nauseous, 
in order to appreciate its composition; and 
must let his lips, cracked and blistered with the 
sun, and his face, punctured with mosquitoes 
and other insects, be touched by this limpid 
wash, before he can estimate its energy. Its 
buoyancy is also well known, but one must 
swim through its heavy waters to realize the 
novel sensa'ion of being uvable to sink. The 
first attempt to swim never fails to produce 
shouts of laughter,—a dangerous levity, as giv- 
ing admission to the water by the lips. The 
moment we breast its waves, we are astonished 
to find our feet fly up to the surface, and all’ 
our old ideas of equilibrium vanish. The most 
comfortable attitude is either floating on the 
back, or sitting in the water with a gentle 
movement of the hands to balance our water- 
seat; and then the ease, quiet, and composure 
with which our object can be accomplished, 
inaugurates a new idea in aquatics. We en- 
joyed our bath exceedingly, felt much refreshed 
by it, and did not find the pungent effect of the 
water on the skin peculiarly disagreeable.— 
Good Words. 


———_—-28 
From the Sunday School Times. 
THE RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 


I was spending a day not long since ina 
pleasant farm-house, which was fitted up with 
a taste and neatness not always found in such 
homes. The farmer sat down in the parlor 
after dinner, and conversed with ease and in- 
telligence on various topics of interest in the 
religious and literary world—showing a perfect 
familiarity with what was doing in the great 
world outside the bounds of his little farm. He 
was a man of only common education, yet his 
information was far more extended than is cus- 
tomary in people of his calling. The secret of 
bis superiority became very apparent in the 
course of the conversation. He was frequently 
referring to some remark or paragraph in his 
religious newspaper which bore upon the sub- 
ject of which we were speaking,—sometimes 
taking up a recent number, which was just at 
hand, and reading a few lines. One could not 
listen to him without obtaining valuable in- 
formation and food for after thought. 

An excellent religious newspaper was the 
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great educator that made this farmer so much 
smeiet to those whose lands lay upon either 
side of him, and who were content to jog on 
year after year, in the same dull round of mo- 
notonous duties, without a thought of anything 
beyond them. 

He had taken this paper many years, and 
what was more important still, he read it every 
week thoroughly and carefuily. Cut off from 
much society, he had a little world of his own 
in the pleasant family sitting room, where he 
experienced the most delightful intellectual 
enjoyment. 

What a blessing that religious newspaper was 
to him, and what a blessing such a paper is in 
every circle where it is introduced. You can- 
not do a greater kindness to any family than to 
send such a messenger of good things into its 
fold fifty-two times a year. I wonder that 
newspapers are not oftener presented as New 
Year’s gifts to our friends ; for certainly there 
can be none which yield such large returns of 
profit and happiness for so small an outlay. 

Who will make one hearth-stone bright this 
New Year coming on by such a gift ? 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 13, 1866. 




















Unitep Kinepom ALLIaNcE.—A few weeks 
since we published an account of ‘“ The New 
Temperance Movement” in this country, em- 
bracing in its organization many of our most 
eminent merchants, ministers and statesmen. 
Among the means to be used in accomplishing 
the object of the society, is the legal suppression 















































possible; and when these prove inefficient or 
unavailable, efforts are to be made to improve 
legislation by improving public sentiment. 

In a late English newspaper we find an ab- 
stract of the Annual Report of the Executive 






































Britain and Ireland, called the United Kingdom 
Alliance. Acting on the principle that “ the 























makes the following declaration :— 


“1. That it is neither right nor politic for the 
State to afford legal protection and sanction to 
any traffic or system that teuds to increase 
crime, to waste the national resouyces, to corrupt 
the social habits, and to destroy the health and 
lives of the people. 

2. That the tr: flic in intoxicating liquors, as 
common beverages, is inimical to the true in- 
terests of individuals, and destructive of the 
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order and welfare of society, and ought there- 
fore to be prohibited. 


of tippling houses, through existing laws, if 


Committee of a similar Association in Great 





safety of the people is the highest law,” it 
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3. That the history and results of all past 


legislation in regard to the liquor traffic abund- 
antly prove that it is impossible, satisfactorily, 
to limit or regulate a system so easentially mis- 
chievous in its tendencies. 


4. That no considerations of private gain or 


public revenue can justify the upholding of a 
system so utterly wrong in principle, suicidal in 
policy, and disastrous in results as the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors. 


5. That the legislative prohibition of the 


liquor traffic is perfectly compatible with ra- 
tional liberty, and with all the claims of justice 
and legitimate commerce. 


6. That the legislative suppression of the 


liquor traffic would be highly conducive to the 
development of a progressive civilization. 


7. That, rising above class, sectarian, or party 


considerations, all good citizens should combine 


to procure un enactment prohibiting the sale of 


intoxicating beverages, as affording most ef- 
ficient aid in removing the appalling evil of in- 


temperance.” 

In a list of the Vice- Presidents of the Alliance 
we find the names of ten or twelve prominent 
members of our religious Society, and a large 
number of Friends appear among the contribu- 
tors toa Guarantee Fund of Fifty Thousand 
Pounds Sterling, to be raised for the purposes 
of the Association. 

The late Richard Cobden, writing to one of 
his friends, declared :—‘“ Every day’s experi- 
ence tends more and more to confirm me in my 
opinion that the temperance cause lies at the 
foundation of all social and political reform.” 
To promote this good cause, it will doubtless be , 
found necessary in England, as in this country, 
to create a temperance conscience in the commu- 
nity, by which restrictive legislation may be 
secured and enforced. The work is, indeed, 
stupendous. In the language of T. L. Cuyler, 
“ it will require the united toils, gifts, prayers, 
and influence of every pastor, every philan- 
thropist and every patriot. The time has come 
for this movement. A successful struggle for 
liberty has prepared the way for a successful 
campaign for temperance. God calls us to the 
work.” 


“THe PENNSYLVANIA FREEDMEN’S BULLE- 
TIN” is published by the Association whose 
name it bears, and is issued from their rooms, 
No. 424 Walnut St., Philadelphia. All com- 
munications intended for, or relating to the 
paper, or pertaining to the business of the 
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Association, should be directed to Dr. James E. 
Rhoads, Corresponding Secretary. E. W. Clark, 
35 South 3d St., is Treasurer, and will receive 
and acknowledge all donations that may be sent 
him for the use of the Freedmen. 


“THe FREEDMAN” is published at No. 61 
Walker St., New York, Augustus Taber and 
Wm. H. 8S. Wood, Publishing Committee, un- 
der the supervision of a Committee of New York 
Representative Meeting of Friends, and will be 
furnished gratuitously to contributors to the 
fund for the benefit of the freed-people. Re. 
mittances of money, and invoices or lists of 
clothing, should be sent to Henry Dickinson, 
No. 83 Beekman St., and boxes or packages of 
clothing and other material to Joseph Baker, 
No. 130 Cedar St., New York. 

“Tae FREEDMAN’S FRIEND” is published 
at No. 501 Cherry St., Philadelphia, by the 
Friends’ Association of Philadelphia and its 
vicinity for the Relief of Colored Freedmen. 
Richard Cadbury, No. 111 South Fourth St., is 
Treasurer. Joel Cadbury, Jr., No. 403 Arch 


St., is Chairman of the Clothing Committee ; 
John 8. Hilles, No. 27 North Juniper St., of 


the Industrial Committee; Philip ©. Garrett, 
No. 400 Chestnut St., of the Instruction Com- 
mittee; Samuel R. Shipley, No. 111 South 
4th St., of the Publication Committee ; John 
B. Garrett, No. 400 Chestnut St., of the Store 
Committee, and Dr. James E. Rhoads, No. 424 
Walnut St., of the Committee on Protection of 
Rights. Communications intended for the 
committees should be addressed to the Chair- 
men, respectively. 

In the number of this paper issued for 
Twelfth month, we find the following re- 
marks :— 


‘‘ We are glad to be able to state that a re- 
newed interest in the cause is apparent among 
our friends and the publicatlarge. The differ- 
ent associations at the North and East are ex- 
tending their work, and a large corps of teach- 
ers is now engaged. It is quite encouraging also 
to hear that our Westera Friends are not un- 
mindful of the claims of these poor people, and 
have now about sixty teachers employed. There 
is nothing clearer than the fact that the best 
interests of our own race imperatively demand 
that we should earnestly care for the instruction 
aud elevation of the colored man. If the 
abandoned and deserted plantations of the South 
are ever to bloom with their former wealth, it 
must be from the impetus given to the laborer. 
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by the influence of free institutions, in their 
highest and best sense. His elevation cannot 
fail to be accompanied by such an amount of 
physical prosperity us will speedily restore those 
blighted regions. It wil put to shame that 
stale and idle prophecy of the slaveholder, that 
emancipation would bring ruin to the South. 
In so low and material an aspect of the case we 
can then find ample inducements for our work. 
But the claims of religious duty and a proper 
regard for the welfare of our fellow men, impel 
us to give and do what we can, never fearing 
that our means and ability will not keep pace 
with our benevolent desires, if they are founded 
on that pure philanthropy which has its origin 
and spring in love to our Father who is in 
Heaven.” 

“Tae FreepMan’s Recorp” is published 
at Richmond, Ind., by the Executive Com- 
mittee of Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends 
for the Relief of Freedmen. All communica- 
tions relating to the Record should be addressed 
to Timothy Harrison, Richmond, Ind., who is 
Recording Secretary of the Executive Commit- 
tee. Isaac P. Evans is Treasurer. Rowland 
T. Reed, who was appointed Corresponding 
Secretary, being prevented from acting, for the 
present, by his duties as General Agent in the 
West for “The Provident Life and Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia,” Timothy Harrison is act- 
ing in his place, and correspondents will there- 
fore please address the latter. 

Soon after the last Yearly Meeting at Rich- 
mond, the Executive Committee issued an ap- 
peal to Friends for aid. In the Record, they 
say :—‘‘ We feel the same need of money now 
that we did then; the call has been nobly re- 
sponded to, but we hope that this gill not make 
any feel that their work has been accomplished 
in this matter. Every day shows us more and 
more suffering, and as we have better opportu- 
nities of relieving it than we formerly had, there - 
is necessity of our working with our might.” 

We intend to publish in Friends’ Review, 
from time to time, such extracts from the above 
papers as are of especial general interest. 


MarRIED, on the 30th of Eleventh month, 1865, at 
Friends’ Meeting, near Martinsville, Exizu W. West 
to Exiza Evten Negip; both members of Newberry 
Monthly Meeting, Clinton Co., Ohio. 

, on the 14th of Twelfth month, 1865, at Wa- 
bash Meeting, Indiana, Wa. H. Peesies, son of John 
E. and Mary Ann Peebles, to Lypia Janz Jonzs, 
daughter of Daniel T. and Desylvia Jones. 

——, on the 21st of Twelfth month, 1865, at Back 

| Creek Meeting, Ind., Witttam Tuomas to PusRaBa 
, Witson, of the former place. 
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Marriezp, on the 14th of Twelfth month, 1865, at 
Wabash Meeting, Ind., NatHan Macy, son of Zaccheus 
and Sarah Macy, of Carolina, to. ExizapeTH JONES, 
daughter of Benjamin and Margaret Milligan, of the 
same place. 

——, on the 22d of Eleventh month, 1865, at Fair- 
mount Meeting, Exisan Extiott, son of Isaac and 
Rachel Elliott, to Desoran, daugbter of Nathan D. 
and Mary Wilson, of Back Creek Monthly Meeting. 
, on the 23d of Eleventh month, 1865, at Back 
Creek Meeting, Cyrus, son of Joseph Picket, to Anna, 
daughter of John and Susannah Pemberton, (the 
former deceased.) of the latter place. 

, on the 20th of Twelfth month, 1865, at Fair- 
mount Meeting, Tomas Jay to Evizasetu Rusu, a 
member of Back Creek Monthly Meeting. 































































































Diep, on the 22d of Tenth month, 1865, near 
Barnesville, Ohio, JosepH D., son of Israel and 
Catharine Wilson, in the 21st year of his age; a 
member of Stillwater Monthly Meeting. He was from 
early life inclined to sobriety, and scrupulously ad- 
hered to plainness of dress and address; and when 
it pleased his Heavenly Father to visit him with 
sickness, he appeared to be resigned to His will, 
saying, a short time before his departure, that “he 
felt very comfortable.” 


, on the 14th of Eleventh month, 1865, in 
Washington, D.C., Aza ArRxoLp, aged 76 years; a 
member of Greenwich Monthly Meeting, R. I. 


, on the 15th of Ninth month, 1865, Mites E. 
Frazier, son of Abel and Betsy Frazier, aged 9 
months and 24 days; a member of Rocky Run 
Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


, on the 23d of Eighth month, 1865, in Per- 
quimans Co., N. C., Marrua R. Parker, widow of 
the late Joseph Parker, in her 75th year; a worthy 
Elder of Piney Woods Monthly Meeting. She was 
very much deprived, by partial deafuess, of the bene- 
fits and enjoyment of social conversation, and of 
ministerial communication in our meetings; but she 
derived great satisfaction from reading the Holy 
Scriptures, the journals of Friends, and other re- 
ligious works. In her last illness she was mostly 
unconscious, but we are comforted in believing 
that He whom she had loved and chosen in time of 
health did not forsake her in her hour of greatest 
need, and that she now rests in the full and uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of her Heavenly Father’s love. 


, on tht 3d of Eleventh month, 1865, in But- 
ler Co., Ohio, Waiter Ropers, in the 63d year of 
his age; a member of Elk Monthly Meeting. Near 
his close, be called his family around his bed, and 
said he thought his time had come, and he saw 
nothing in his way. He said he loved bis neighbors 
and all people as himself, and quietly passed away. 
——, on the 19th of Eighth month, 1865, Emity 
Mors, aged 20 years, 8 months and 11 days. Also, 
on the 19th of Ninth month, 1865, Resecca Mors, 
aged 15 years and 12 days. Also, on the 4th of 
Tenth month, 1865, JeremMian Puivip Mors, aged 4 
years, 3,months and 6 days; all children of Green 
and Pamela Mote, and members of Rocky Run 
Monthly Meeting, Indiana. Their friends have the 
consolation to believe their end was peace. 


, on the 10th of 9th month,'1865, in Lynn, Mass., 
Catuarine ©. Smitu, aged 76 years and 16 days; 
a member of Salem Monthly Meeting. By the “ daily 
beauty ” of ber life, and her entire submission to the 
will of Him who “doeth all things well,” this dear 
friend gave evidence of the sincerity of her faith. 
Through many trials, and in delicate health, her 
whole life seemed like a fervent bymn of thanksgiv- 
ing and praise. Her intense love of the beautifnl in 
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nature was brightened by the reverent acknowledg- 
ment, which she often repeated, “I know how very 
beautiful is all the hand of God bath done.” She 
delighted in keeping flowers about her, saying, “ we 
should love them, for ‘the hand that made them is 
divine.’’’ When death approached, it was robbed of 
all its terrors by her trust in her Redeemer ; and a 
few hours before the close, she repeated portions of 
Cecil’s beautiful hymn, “ Let me go, for the day 
breaketh.”’ 

Dizp, on the 6th of Ninth month, 1865, Witttam, 
son of James H. and Ann Chambers, (the latter de- 
ceased,) in the 21st year of his age; a member of 
Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting, Ohio. He endured 
much bodily suffering for some months with Chris- 
tian resignation. He frequently spoke of his future 
prospect; and on the morning before his decease, 
when asked if he was prepared for the change, 
calmly said, “‘ Oh, yes; oh, yes;” leaving the com- 
forting hope that he is with Jesus. 


— 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Summer Term will begin on Fourth day, 21st 
of Second month next. Applications for the admis- 
sion of students should be made to the Secretary of 
the Board of Managers, Charles Yarnall, at the office, 
No. 109 North Tenth St., Philadelphia. They must 
in all cases be accompanied by certificates of char- 
acter, and the studies pursued, to be signed by the 
last teacher. Copies of the last Annual Report, 
with all needful information, may be obtained at the 
office, or at the Colleg’, West Haverford, Delaware 
Co., Pa., or on application to Charles Yarnall, at bis 
residence, No. 124 S. Twelfth St.; Thomas P. Cope, 
No. 1 Walnut St.; or Jas. Whitall, No. 410 Race St. 

A few students, not fully prepared for the regular 
classes, will be received at this term, in the expecta- 


tion that they may become prepared to enter next 
Fall. 


Philada., 1st mo. 2, 1866—-tf. 
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CHEESE FACTORIES IN NEW YORK. 


The Tribune has statistics of the Cheese 
Factories of New York, derived from the State 
census of the current year, for some of which 
we make room below. It appears that returns 
more or less complete were made from 454 fac- 
tories, of which one began in 1850, 4 in 1854, 
2 in 1855, 3 in 1856, 3 in 1857, 4 in 1858, 4 
in 1859, 17 in 1860, 18 in 1861, 25 in 1862, 
111 in 1863, 210 in 1864, and 52 in 1865. Of 
many begun in 1864, only a part of the season 
was included, while those of 1865 had nothing 
to report beyond the cost of buildings and ap- 
paratus, and the number of cows whose milk was 
used. The absence of records in a few other 
cases prevented the returns from embracing all 
the required data. The aggregate is as follows : 
—Number of factories, 425; cost of buildings, 
$862,931; persons employed, 705 males, 781 
females ; average number of cows, 128,526 ; 
pounds of milk used, 307,677,242; pounds of 
cheese made, 32,663,014. 

The above figures relate to the season of 
1864. The prices at which cheese was sold that 
year ranged from ten to thirty cents, and if 
twenty cents be taken as the average, the gross 
value of the 32,663,014 lbs. of cheese made in 


the factories reporting, will be $6,532,602. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
AIMWELL SCHOOL. 


The institution known by this name was 
founded, in Philadelphia, near the close of the 
last century, by a few benevolent women, mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, who felt the 
great loss sustained by the children of the poor 
in the want of proper schooling. They believed 
that ignorance was one great cause of vice and 
the calamities attendant thereon, and that a 
guarded education would tend greatly to the 
future usefulness and respectability of those 
who were brought under its influence. The 
school for girls, established at the period re- 
ferred to, has been continued uninterruptedly 
to the present time. The pupils are poor girls, 
none of them members of our religious Society, 
and gen:rally from the humble, but orderly and 
respectable walks of life. 

During the sixty-six years the school has 
been in existence, a very large number of such 
children have partaken of its benefits, and 
there is good reason to believe the education 
and moral training there received have been 
made a real blessing to many of them. Nota 
few of the present pupils are the children of 
persons who have had their own education at 
our school, and, gratefully appreciating its ad- 
vantages, much prefer a school under the care 
of Friends to the large public institutions to 
which their daughters must otherwise be sent. 

The expenses of the school, which were at 
first small,—the members being themselves the 
teachers,—were for a time defrayed by the con- 
tributions of the members; but as the objects 
of the institution became kuown, aid in the form 
of donations and legacies from interested friends 
was received, so that after a time its endow- 
ment was sufficient for the very economical 
support of a school of eighty pupils. This con- 
tinued to be the case until the recent greatly 
enhanced cost of all the necessaries of life made 
an advance in the moderate salaries paid the 
teachers imperatively needful, when it was 
found the school could not be maintained with- 
“out a material addition to its yearly income. 
Under these circumstances, the Association has 
been compelled to appeal to the kindness and 
liberality of their friends; and although aware 
that there are now numerous and special claims 
on the charities of those who are “ willing 
givers,”’ they trust those of the Aimwell School 
will meet with favorable consideration. The 
undernamed committee will gratefully receive 
donations or annual subscriptions. 


Resecca Fry, 908 N. Fifth St. 
Evizapeta AEN, 526 Pine St. 
Hannau Hurcainson, 237 8. Seventh St. 
Evizapera R. Evans, 322 Union St. 
Racuet Scatrercood, 413 Spruce St. 
Mary R. Srrawseringe, 426 Franklin St. 
Resecca Carter, 329 8. Twelfth St. 


‘I these fair fields, as he has ever been. 
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NEGRO INDUSTRY. 
BY J. W. ALVORD. 

I am having my summer vacation along the 
(not) cool shores of South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida. These months of rapid growth 
are the period when industrial interests can be 
best seen, and everything in this Southern land 
now depends upon reconstructed and productive 
labor. Education, administration of justice, 
Christianity, peace itself, can hardly be had 
without it. Mere political questions are of 
great interest ; but what of the crops? and who 
are cultivating them? will the laborer be 
thought worthy of hire, or be permitted to eat 
what the sweat of his own brow has produced? 
are the vital inquiries of the present time. 

There has been more planting than is gener- 
ally supposed. Along these islands, where IL 
have been for three hundred miles, and back 
for some distance on the mainland, the great 
fields of corn, cotton, rice, with innumerable 
patches of melons, sweet potatoes and other pro- 
visions, meet the eye on every side. 

I have driven among them by the hour and 
the day, talked much with the laborers, and 
sympathized with their high hopes. There wilt 
be want of equal distribution, and, as things 
are, many for a whilo must suffer. The war 
closed too late for early seeding, and slavery has 
held its grasp on many since its close; but 
enough is already witnessed to prove that free 
labor, protected by law, will abuadantly feed the 
whole population, and give to all who engage 
in it earnestly prosperity and wealth. 

But who are the cultivators at the present 
time? The white planters who have not been 
at the war are, by the help of the negroes, do- 
ing something. The latter, partly paid, but 
often unpaid, turned off when the crop is “ laid 
by,” in some parts of the interior working on 
leases and shares, are still the real producers. 
The poor whites are the shiftless set of former 
times, settled on patches of poor land or in 
shanties among the pine-forest, living from 
hand to mouth. 

The rebels returned from military serviee are, 
as yet, doing nothing. Bred in idleness, de- 
spondent as thoroughly beaten, still malignant, 
they take upon their lips the oath of loyalty, 
complain of Government, curse the Yankees 
generally, and loudly demand their old privi- 
leges: some refuse the oath, and threaten to 
leave the country! To work themselves does 
not yet constitute an element of their plans. 
Many have lands not taken by Government as 
abandoned ; but without money to hire labor, 
and too proud to obtain it by selling any part 
of their estates, these men are lounging on the 
piazzas of hotels, insolent, braggart, and not 
a few of them still carrying their ‘ side- 
arms.” 

The negro, then, is the main cultivator on 
Some 
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ber, these people have never before known 
the luxury of going where they: pleased, and 
they seldom like to stay “wid ole massa.” 
Some start improvidently upon mere fortune- 
hunting, others to find work, many to seek their 
long lost relations—wives their husbands, hus- 
bands their wives, childreu their parents, pa- 
rents their children. 

I saw in St. Augustine a group of three chil- 
dren (a sister and two brothers) who had come 
a hundred snd fifty miles, to find their aged 
father. They were willing, they said, to work, 
but wanted to be near to him. 

I asked a middle-aged man in a crowd at the 
transportation office in this city, where he was 
going. ‘Going home,” said he. ‘ But where 
is home in these times?” I inquired kindly. 
“ It is where my wife is,” he answered. “ In 
the upper country?” “ Yes,” said he, ‘‘in de 
upper country ;” and he smiled as any busband 
und father would at the anticipation. 

At Fernandina, a wife who had earned a few 
dollars by washing for soldiers coald not be dis- 
suaded from spending it in going to Charleston 
to see her husband. When urged rather to 
save her money, she niiively replied, “ I'd like 
that, but love my husband: have been from 
him so many years, I think ’twill be more 
pleasure to see him than to save my money.” 
Who could forbid this conjugal affection and 
fidelity? She was a noble-looking woman. I 
saw her afterwards on the Charleston steamer. 
Others, perhaps, thought her a vagabond. She 
gave me a meaning glance, os I passed her 
sitting with other negroes on the floor of the 
lower deck, as if to say, “ You, sir, know why I 
am here !” 

I think the majority of the colored people 
are disposed to be industrious. Ignorant, yet 
enterprising, the idea of pay or a harvest is a 
sufficient stimulant. Some facts are remark- 
able. Four miles from Georgetown, 8S. C., there 
is a large plantation, of which nearly one thou- 
sand acres are in tillage. No white man is 
upon it. Last spring, one hundred and sixty 
negroes banded together, chose one of the 
smartest of their number as superintendent, 
and conmmenced work. Now they show you 
with pride, two hundred and fifty acres of rice, 
two hundred and fifty acres of corn, nearly the 
same amount of peas, (beans, we should call 
them,) besides many acres of smaller crops. 
This joint-stock company are working not only 
with energy, but in perfect harmony. They 
expect to harvest over twelve thousand bushels 
of rice alone 

On St. Helena I visited a plantation of three 
hundred and fifteen acres, owned by a negro, 
who has purchased and paid for it within the 
last two years. He now employs twenty men 
as laborers. He showed we his gin-house, which, 
with its machinery, had cost him over one 



















































































































































































































































































are idle, it is true, and roam about ; but remem- thousand dollars; then took me through sixty 
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acres of Sea Island cotton, fifty-eight acres of 
corn, besides other cultivated grounds ; pointed 
me to twelve cows, a yoke of oxen, four horses, 
twenty swine ; and, when I inquired how 
many chickens he had, he shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and eaid, “Jenny (his wife) would have 
to tell me that.” 

On this same island are two or three hun- 
dred families, who have their little farms of 
ten acres or more paid for, all prettily culti- 
vated, and each living in a neat cabin built by 
themselves. 

From the,city of Savannah, some fifteen hun- 
dred persons, many of whom I knew, went out 
in the spring upon plantations; and their 
grounds are looking finely. The island of Skid- 
away is covered with these people. Garrison 
Frazier is their governor; and they not only 
manage their secular interests with success, 
but also their civil affairs. On the river above 
the city, at least one thousand acres of rice are 
under cultivation by them. Sixty bushels the 
acre will be the probable yield, and they will 
have but one difficulty. The war mutilated 
the threshing machines, which they find 
trouble in repairing. One intelligent man said 
to me, “‘ We have plenty of rice,” but added; 
sadly, ‘‘are afraid about getting it threshed. 
Can mend the wood and the iron work of the 
machine ourselves, but cannot make it run 
without belting.” 

Cotton covers a good portion of all these 
islands. It is just now in bloom, with yellow flow- 
ers covering the vast expanse ; and, as yet, the 
worm has not approached it. Edisto, to which 
Gen. Saxton’s inspector, Mr. Tomlinson, kind- 
ly took me, has a noble crop. We drove 
through a region, where, as far as the eye could 
reach, there was one wide sea of either corn or 
cotton. About one-half of the whole island 
(eleven by fifteen miles) is in tillage, with a 
population of eight thousand. It was interest- 
ing to notice the quick nervous stroke of free 
labor as the negroes worked their way through 
the luxuriant rows. 

Groups of these simple people would bow 
and courtesy to their benefactor, or come run- 
ning to the carriage with a huge watermelon 
as expressive of their gratitude. One woman 
was heard calling from a distance with great 
pertinacity. The horses stopped. She came 
up with her burden. “ My friend,” she said, 
as the melon was handed to Mr. Tomlinson ; 
and turned instantly away, as if not able to 
trust her feelings. 1 envied the good inspector. 
Others would approach with glowing faces’ to 
tell him how much corn or cotton they had, and 
how it looked. The simplicity of their joy and 
hope was charming. 

They expect next year to build themselves 
houses, and to be entirely self-supporting. All 
are ambitious to become so. At. present they 
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live in the old negro quarters of the plantation, 
or in the rooms of the mansion of the former 
lordly owner, who in every case is now absent 
—his delicately bred family in some cases, as I 
know, begging their fuod. You feel awed by 
the strange retribution, as these great houses 
are seen standing dilapidated and empty, or are 
now filled only with negroes. 

To the inquiry, “ Will there be want and 
distress the coming winter?” I reply, ‘ Yes ;” 
for, as I said, multitudes came to these lands 
too late to plant; many, even now, are being 
driven from the plantations in the upper coun- 
try ; and this cruelty will increase as the work. 
ing season passes. The Government are obliged 
to dismiss large numbers of army laborers, who, 
of course, have no harvest to depend upon ; 
and other causes will accumulate this want ; but 


I am happy to say that the Commissioners of 


the Bureau are making vigorous efforts to an- 
ticipate it. Contractors are already here hiring 
laborers for reconstructing railroads ; and it is 
hoped that the various freedmen’s associatioas 
are also preparing for its relief. 

Next year, by the blessing of God, there will 
be a more settled state of things; and such dis- 
position will be made of labor, and especially in 
improvement of seed-time, as to put an end 
mainly to all physical want. 

We may not see how the lands of the South 
will ultimately be distributed—whether these la- 
borers will work on wages, leases, shares, or on 
homesteads of their own: but if our good Presi- 
dent permits these States to be reconstructed 
on right principles, if industry is guided and 
protected by justice, the free labor of this long- 
enslaved people will triumph ; success will at- 
tend all these methods ; and then every interest 
will triamph.— Tract Journal. 





HOW LOOKING-GLASSES ABE MADE. 
(Concluded from page 302.) 

Here we must stop a minute to give a glance 
at the casting-table. It is long and low, made 
of iron, and as smooth as iron can be planed. 
At the upper end, where the lady of the house 
would sit, were it a dining-table, is a metal 
roller, say a foot or rather more in diameter, 
and some few inches longer thao the table is 
wide. Along the whole length of the table, 
and at the distance apart ¢ rresponding to the 
width of the plate to be cast, are clamped two 
parallel iron bars of the exact thickness required 
for the glass. Over these, as on rails, the roll- 
er will ran, and they will serve to keep the 
“ metal” withio its proper limits. 

And now, though without the delay of one- 
tenth of the time that it has taken to read the 
last paragraph, the white-hot pot with its fiery 


contents has been clutched by another pair of 


curling-irons which hang by chains from .a 
crane close by. It is then immediately hoisted 
up and suspended a foot or so above the table 


like red-hot treacle, upon the table. 


stone table, by means of plaster of Paris. 
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and just in front of the roller. The foreman 
and two or three of the men, some on one side 
of the table and some on the other, take 
hold of the long handles of the curling- 
irons—the pot in this case hanging from the 
centre—and gently tilt its contents, which look 
The roller 
is at once s2t in motion by a windlass, and rolls 
out the glass—just as the covk rolls out her 
paste, as lightly and as quickly. In a minute’s 
time the sheet of glass, large enough for the 
largest shop window on Ludgate Hill, is so 


far finished ; and the roller drops quietly into 


its bed at the lower end of the table. 
Instantly—for success appears to depend as 
much upon the speed with which it is all done 
as upon the skill—a flat truck as large as the 
table itself is run up; aad the sheet of glass, 


still hot and sparkling, is pushed on to it and 


carried off to the annealing oven, where it is 
left for a day or two to cool gradually—other- 
wise it would be so brittle as to be useless. 

We must rot imagine that our plate of glass 
is as yet fit for a looking-glass. If it were, 
looking-glasses would be a great deal cheaper 
than they are. No; at this stage of its history 
our plate is hardly more smooth or clear_than 
common pond ice. We sometimes see glass in 
this condition used for skylights, and for the 
roofs of railway stations. It lets in a certain 


amount of light, but for seeing through is prac- 


tically opaque, Let us, therefore, follow it inte 
the large, wet, noisy rooms, where it will be 


ground and polished. 


The first thing done is to bed the plate, 
which may be as much as ten or a dozen feet 
long by six or eight wide, on a perfectly level 
A 
flat piece of wood the size of » small dor-mat, 
which has flat plates of iron screwed on its 
under side to make it grind more vigorously, 
works by steam power, with a circular motion, 
over the glass plate. Sand and water are freely 
supplied to this grinding apparatus; and, as 
may be believed, there is no resisting such de- 
cided measures. Even the hard, stubborn 
glass is obliged to yield. Its inequalities, and 
roughness, and sharp points are all rubbed 
down ; though even when this part of’the pro- 
cess is complete, it is still far from presenting 
the polished, reflecting surface which it gets 
after a while. When both sides have been 
smoothened in this rough way, our plate has to 
submit to several more somewhat similar pro- 
cesses, each less severe than the preceding one. 
The final degree of smoothness is imparted by 
making two plates of glass rub together, with 
the finest emery between them. 

Yet still our friend, though oo longer rough, 
is unpolished; he possesses no powers of re- 
flection, and is asdull asadunce. One further 
course of discipline, however, reseues him from 


all these defects. A long continued brushing 
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by steam power (such a fashionable process 
now-a-days, though seldom, it is to be feared, 
' attended by such beneficial results) brings him 
up to the last pitch of polish. And when he 
has had all his sharp corners and jagged edges 
trimmed off with a diamond, he is fit for a 
mirror for the Queen’s vwn drawing-room. 

But how does our plate become a mirror? 
What gives it its wonderful powers of reflec- 
tion? Strictly speaking, it is not the glass at 
all that reflects, but the metallic or cther sur- 
face behind it. That spectral reflection which 
we may often notice overlapping the true image, 
is the only one due to the glass; and were it 
as easy to keep the reflector at the back as pol- 
ished, as free trom tarnish, and as well protect- 
ed, without the glass as with it, the glass would 
nut be needed. The reflecting surface, to form 
a good mirror, must not only be perfectly even, 
but must throw back as many of the rays that 
fall upon it from any object, and absorb as few 
of them as possible ; otherwise the image will 
be distorted or dark. Practically it is found 
that no sort of mirror answers these conditions 
so nearly as plate-glass, with an amalgam of 
mercury and tinfoil fixed on the back of it. 
For certain delicate purposes, as for the reflect- 
ors in astronomical instruments, or even in the 
beautiful form of the kaleidoscope, the “ debu- 
s-ope,’ a mirror all of metal, is preferred. 
Though even for telescopes, reflectors of silvered 


glass are beginning to be preferred to those 


made of speculum metal. The reflector of the 
great Foucault telescope is made of glass ; and 
the Abbé Muigno speaks of a drawing repre- 
senting the double nebula in Canes Venatici, as 
seen by its means, as “exhibiting incompara- 
bly more details than those given by Herschel 
and Lord Rosse.” And yet the diameter of 
the Foucault telescope is less than half that of 
its rival at Parsonstowre. But for nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine out of every one thou- 
sand mirrors, quicksilvered glass is made use of. 
We might be easily tempted to digress into 
the history and mystery of tin, so peciliarly a 
British product as to have given the most an- 
cient known name to our islands—the Cassi- 
terides. ‘Tbe temptation must be resisted ; nor 
must we say much about the other substance 
employed in silvering our glass plate, the quick- 
silver, the living silver, that is, silver that runs 
about as if alive. It comes to us principally 
from Almaden in Spain, [dria in Carniola, and 
from California ; and its uses and abuses are 
numerous. Barometers are made with it, and 
gold is separated from the crushed ore by 
means of it; the farmer anoints his sheep with 
one preparation of it; your butler spoils your 
late by cleaning it with another; and your 
doctor half poisons you with a third. In our 
preset paper we confine ourselves to its em- 
ployment by the looking-glass manufacturer. 
Our old friend, the plate of glass, has been 
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brought to the factory, and is being dili- 
gently cleaned with rotten-stone and spirit of 
wine. Meanwhile, on a flat stone table, a sheet 
of tinfoil is laid, a little larger than the plate, 
and is surrounded with a low wall made of strips 
of glass. On this quicksilver is poured till it 
stands at a uniform depth of half an inch, and 
is allowed to remain undisturbed for a few 
minutes, during which time its lower surface 
is forming an amalgam with the tinfoil. The 
plate of glass, which probably weighs very many 
pounds, is now carefully lifted up, and placed 
with one end of its cleansed face flat on the 
mercury, and is then gradually pushed onwards, 
driving before it any impurities that may be 
floating on the top. When the whole glass is 
thus laid on its mercury bed, it is covered all 
over with heavy weights which squeeze out the 
excess of metal ; and in this position things re- 
main undisturbed for twelve hours or more, by 
which time the bright amalgam has become 
fixed to the glass. Ina few days it may be 
framed according to its quality, size, the 
market it is intended for, or the taste of an in- 
dividual purchaser, and from that time forward 
may begin making its quiet, faithful reflections, 
careless whether they are neglected or im- 
proved. In common with all other trades in 
which mercury is largely used, glass-silvering 
is avery unhealthy business. The workmen 
become subject to a sort of paralysis, popularly 
called the trembles, or the shakes. Trembling, 
more or less violent, secompanies every attempt 
to use the voluntary muscles. The patient 
dances rather than walks. He cannot keep his 
arms quiet, nor direct them at will. His speech 
is hurried and abrupt; and, in extreme cases, 
he cannot masticate his food. Sometimes the 
disease attacks him before he has been more 
than a few weeks in the manufactory; and it 
is thought wonderful if he escapes a year or two 
without a seizure. The patient usually recov- 
ers if he can change his employment for a more 
healthy one. 


—_———_——>~+0> 
FAITH. 
Above Gennesaret’s waters dark 
The thunder roared, the ligh'nings flashed ; 
Fiercely against the trembling bark, 
The angry billows foained and dashed. 
“ Master, we perish !” He awoke, 
And sofuy wurmured, “ Peace, be still!” 
No more the tempest o’er them broke, 
But ceased, obedient to his will. 


And so, e’en now, when storms assail 
The Christian’s bark on Life’s rough wave, 
His presence still can hush the gale, 
His word is mighty still to save. 
Ever He loves with gentle voice 
To soothe the sad care-laden breast ; 
To bid the mourning ones rejoice, 
To give the weary toilers rest. 
When Hope withia us seems to die, 
And fears and doubts the spirit fill, 
“ Master, we perish !” let us ery, 
And he will whisper, “ Peace, be still !’” 
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France.—Accounts to the 18th state that there 
bad been a slight increase in the deaths from chol- 
era in Paris over previous returns to the 11th. 


Be.ioium.—King Leopold II. took the oath to sup- 
port the Constitution, on the 17th ult., before the 
two Houses of the Belgian Parliament, and in a 
speech on the occasion, declared his purpose to fol- 
low the example and precepts of his father. 


Mexico.—News has been received from the city of 
Chihuahua that President Juarez and his cabinet, 
with the members of the Supreme Court and other 
functionaries, arrived there on the 20th of 11th mo. 
The Minister of the Interior issued, on the 21st, a 
circular to the Governors of the States, informing 
them that the seat of the National Government will 
for the present be at Chibuahua. Official accounts 
to the 2d ult. state that Juarez, in accordance with 
the notification recently issued by him of his pur— 
pose to retain his office until a regular election can 
be held, had entered on his new term without oppo- 
sition. One general alone made a protest against 


the extension of the time, and went over to the French 
side. 




























































And storm and darkness shall depart, 

And round us fall a holy calm; 
And, springing from a grateful heart, 
Shall rise to heaven the joyful psalm. 
T. F. Ball, 


—_—_—_—— eo 
PRAISE. 


How can I praise thee ? wherewithal adore Thee? 
God! in whose presence the archangels bow; 

Worm, io my basevess prostrate before Thee, 
What can I utter, what can I know? 


This and this only my soul, singing softly, 
Chants, keeping tune to anthems above; 

This for all praises my Jesus has taught me, 
Father! dear Father! Thou art love! Thou art love! 


Angels may sing of thy greatness and glory, 
Cherubim tell of thy goodness and might, 
Seraphim join in the wonderful story,— 
All Ty works praise Thee by day and by night! 


I, such a little one, naught knowing truly, 
Save that one lesson, the Lamb and the Dove! 

I can but sing Thee the praise I learned newly, 
Father! dear Father! Thou art love! Thou art love! 


Love, oh, so boundless and free in its giving; 
Love, ob, so pitiful, willing to bless; 

Love folding warmly the lowliest living, 
Comforting, soothing the darkest distress. 


Domestic.—Oonsiderable apprehension was some 
time since expressej in various parts of the South 
of disturbances and violence on the part of the freed- 
men about the end of the year. It was said that in 
some quarters an expectation had been excited 
among them that the lands of their late masters were 
to be portioned out among them. So far as accounts 
have been received, however, these fears, if real, 
have been proved groundless. With a few, mostly 
trifl‘ng, exceptions, the “ Christmas holidays,” for- 
merly a season of unusual license for the slaves, 
have passed over with more than usual quiet, In 
some places, as at Alexandria, Va., attacks upon un- 
offending blacks by riotous whites were met by re- 
sistance, and led to rather serious-disturbances, buat 
no instance has yet reached us of any organized ag- 
gression on the part of the blacks. In several 
Southern cities and towns, the anniversary of the 
Emancipation Proclamation was celebrated on the 
lst inst. by the colored people with meetings, pro- 
cessions, &c. At Louisville, Ky., General Palmer, 
the military commander of that district, addressed 
about 4,000 colored persons, in the open air, con- 
gratulating them that slavery was ended in the 
United States. He said that efforts to degrade the 
blacks and their labor in effect degrade the labor of 
ail, and therefore their interests are those of every 
white man also; advocated the rights of colored 
persons to testify in the courts, and looked forward 
to the ending of distinctions founded on color ; and 
urged industry and thrift, the cultivation of land, 
and good feeling towards all, as the true solution of 
all questions between the races. The speech was 
enthusiastically received. 

The Legislature of Colorado has adopted the 
Constitutional amendment prohibiting slavery, with 
but one dissenting voice. 

J. L. Orr, elected Governor of South Caroliaa, hag 
issued a proclamation announcing his assumption of 
the duties of the office, by permission of the Presi- 
dent, and informing the citizens that though civil 
government is restored, the habeas corpus remains 
suspended in the State, and the military power is 
therefore paramonnt in all matters in which it has 
special supervision, among which is the adjudication 
of all controversies in which the freedmen are con- 
cerned. He counsels the whites to show humanity 
and justice towards the blacks, and tells the latrer 
that on their own sobriety, honesty, industry and 


More I shall know when my Saviour has brought me 
Home to the mansion of praises above ; 

Now I sing only the hymn He hath taught me, 
Father! dear Father! Thou art love! Thou art love! 


—_———— Se 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien Inreuuicence.—Advices from Liverpool 
to the 22d ult. have been received. 

Great Britaiy.—Sir H. Stork, the newly appoint- 
ed Governor of Jamaica, sailed for that island on 
the 18th ult., accompanied by the Secretary of the 
Commission, and «a lawyer, who was going out to 
act as counsel for some of the sufferers in the late 
outbreak. The other commissioners were to follow 
in the next mail steamer. 

Tbe London “ Daily News” says that a committee 
has been formed under the title of the Jamaica Com- 
mission, in order to watch the progress of the official 
inquiry into the recent events in Jamaica; to bring 
about a searching parliamentary inquiry into the 
past and present condition of the island, and to 
provide the widow of Gordon and others who may 
have unjustly suffered witn competent legal as- 
sistance to conduct their cases before the com- 
mission. 

The Fenian trials were in progress at Cork. Two 
persons had been sentenced respectively to five and 
ten yeurs of penal servitude. The first case tried there 
was a man who was a subject of the United States, 
and had served in the rebel army. He was arrested on 
board a steamsbipfrom America. His counsel ob- 
jected that he was an alien, who in his own country 
could not commit the offence charged, and who had 
not set foot 1 Ireland so as to become guilty, when 
arrested. The Judges held that this objection was 
fatal to the indictmeut, and the jury, under their di- 
rection, acquitted the prisoner. 

The cattle disease continued to spread in some 
parts of England. The markets of Colehester and 
St. Ives had been closed in consequence, to continue 
so for some weeks. The returns, however, for the 
week ending the 16th ult., were said to be more 


favorable than preceding ones. The London Times | good behavior alone must they now depend for hap- 
states that the number of deaths may be estimated | piness. 


at 40,000, and upwards of 5,000 attacked weekly. |” The official statement of the puriic debt on the 
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lat inst. shows the debt bearing interest in coin to 
amount to $1,167,148,291.80 ; that bearing currency 
interest, $1,179,475,233.50; bearing no interest, 
$459,519,930.37; matured debt, not presented for pay- 
ment, $1,166,880.32 ; total debt, $2,807,310,357.99. 
The amount of cash in the Treasury was $90,728,- 
821.80. 

It is estimated that the losses by fire in this coun- 
try during the past year amounted to more than 
$43,000,000. In 1864 they were $28,000,000, and in 
no year prior to that were they more than $22,000,- 
000. 

The loss of life in this country by steamboat acci- 
dents the past year was much greater than ever be- 
fore ; the number being estimated at 1,788. In 1864, 
358 ; in 1861, 69. 

During the past year 183 railroad accidents oc- 
curred ; 336 persons were killed and 1427 injured. In 
1864, 404 were killed and 1486 injured. 

The U. S. Surgeon General has published a pam- 
phlet containing partial reports from officers in- 
trusted with the preparation of the medical and 
surgical histories of the war, which show an 
aggregate of 73,470 wounded for the first two 
years of the war, and the battle-field lists for 
1864-5 include over 114,000 names. These re- 
ports are yet to have added to them the names of 
those kil'ed in battle. The deaths from disease alone 
in the first two years were 56,193, those dying while 
prisoners, or after being discharged for disability, not 
being included. The mortality from disease was 
more than five times a3 great as thit of men of the 
same age in civil life, being 48-7 per 1000 of the to- 
tal strergth in the first year, 65:2 per 1000 in the 
second. The number sick was constantly about 10 
per cent. of the strength, and the number of cases 
treated, including wounds, was 878,918 during the 


first year, and 1,711 803 during the second. 

An Atchison (Kansas) paper publishes a state- 
ment of the quantity of freigut sent from that place 
across the plains during 1865, amounting to 21,500,- 
000 Ibs. of assorted merchandize, requiring for its 


transportation nearly 5,000 wagons, over 17,000 
mules and horses, and nearly 8,000 oxen, and em- 
ploying more than 5,000 men. Over half of this 
went to Colorado, and the remainder to different 
points in Utah, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, &. The 
overland coaches, which depart and arrive daily, 
have carried over 4,000 passengers, and have also 
brought to Atchison $2,400,000 in specie, and caried 
out 45,000 lbs. of express freigbt. Io addition, But- 
terfield’s overland dispatch has carried a large num- 
ber of passengers each way, of which no accurate 
account is given. 

The morning of the 8th inst. was one of intense 
cold in most parts of the country. At New York and 
Philadelphia the thermometer ranged about 10° be- 
low zero, at 8 A.M.; at Belfast, Me., 20°; at Bangor, 
30°; at Burlington, Vt., 12°; at Boston, 10°; at Al- 
bany and Syracuse, N.Y., 15°; at Utica, 31°; at Hart- 
ford, Conn., 15°, and at New Britain, 20°; all below 
zero ; ut Providence, R.I., during the previous night, 
17°, being two degrees lower than ever before re- 
corded; at 10 A.M., 10° below, and at sunset, 5° 
above zero. At Montreal, it is reported at 21°, and 
at Halifax, 5° below zero. At Petersburg, Va., it 
was 2° below zero at sunrise, and only 10° above at 
noon; and the Appomattox river was frozen. At 
Wilmington, N.C., 12° above zero in the morning. 


Coneress.—This body reassembled on the 65th 
inst. In the Senate, the following bills were intre- 
duced and referred: by Sumuer, of Massachusetts, a 
joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, to guarantee the payment of the national 
debt, and prevent the payment of any rebel debt ; 
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and a bill providing for the revision of the statutes 
of the U. States; by Williams, of Oregon, a joint reso- 
lution proposing a Constitutional amendment pro- 
viding that no power shall exist in Congress to pro- 
vide for the payment of any person for or on account 
of the emancipation of any slave in the United 
States, and no appropriation shall ever be made by 
Congress for that purpose ; by Trumbull, of Illinois, 
a bill to enlarge the powers of the Freedmen’s Ba- 
reau, and one to guarantee freedom to the colored 
citizens of States lately in revolt; and by Foot, of 
Vermont, to authorize the appointment of a naval 
Judge Advocate General, and a Solicitor for the 
Navy Department. A resolution was adopted, calling 
on the President for information relative to the ap- 
pointment of Provisional Governors, how paid, and 
out of what fund, and whether they were required to 
take the oath of allegiance ; one calling for informa- 
tion in regard to the issue of an order by the com- 
manding officer in California, forbidding the expor- 
tation of arms over the frontier, and whether such 
order was got a violation of neutrality towards Mex- 
ico; and one offered by Cresswell, ot Maryland, in- 
quiring why the commission authorized to investi- 
gate the clams of loyal slave-ow: ers to compensation 
for colored volunteers owing service to them had 
not been appointed. Petitions were presented from a 
convention of the colored people of Alabama, rep- 
resenting 426,930 persons, setting forth their griev- 
ances and the condition of the State, and asking 
Congress to secure their freedom ; from colured peo- 
ple of Mississippi, asking the right of suffrage for 
the colored race; and from colored people of Colo- 
rado, protesting against the recognition of that 
Staie, on account of injustice to their race in the 
State Constitution; also a protest from citizens of 
Michigan against a renewal of the Reciprocity 
treaty, except upon terms protecting American com- 
merce ; and a petition from owners of a ship de- 
stroyed by the Alabama, claiming’ indemnity from 
the British government. 

The House passed several resolutions, includirg 
the following : asking of the President information 
as to the number of regular and volunteer troops 
now in service, theiremployment, pay, &c. ; request- 
ing from the President such docuwentary informa- 
tion as he may possess relative to the condition of 
the lately rebel Stutes, especially the reports of 
Generals Grant, Howard, aud Schurz, and J. Covode; 
instructing the Judiciary Committee to inquire 
whether further legislation is necessary to suppress 
polygamy in Utah, and if eo, what is n eded; de- 
claring the eense of the House, that in order to the 
maintenance of ‘the national auchority, and the pro- 
tection of loyal citizens inthe seceding States, the 
national forces should not be withirawn therefrom 
until Congre-<s shall have ascertained and declared 
that their presence is no longer necessary ; calling 
on the President for information relative to the de- 
livery of the rebel vessel Shenandvah ; and one de- 
nouncing polygamy, and declaring that, like slavery, 
it should be swept from the Territories, if it should 
require the whole power of the Government to do it, 
and directing inquiry into the conduct of certain 
officials in Utah. Among the bills introduced were 
these: for the disposition of the public lands as 
homesteads in Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, and Florida; two relative to the establish- 
ment of a military and postal railway between 
Washington and New York; providing for ascer- 
taining and adjusting claims .against the Govern- 
ment forinjury to property by the military during 
the rebellion ; for the protectiou of the navigation of 
the Mississippi and its navigable tributaries ; and to 
secure the benefit of the habeas corpus to persons 
held in servitude contrary to the Constitution. 





